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IN AN AGE OF SPACE TRAVEL 


This Private Air Force f 


Many famous planes that were designed before the end of World War I are 
flying again over the San Fernando Valley in California. They are ships in 
the air fleet of Harry Provolt (left), whose combined business and hobby 
is restoring and flying old-time airplanes. In this age of jets and rocket 
ships, Harry is well qualified to carry out his work on the antiques of the 
air, with their wooden propellers, rotary engines and canvas fuselages. He 
learned to fly in the 1920s, in planes that were only slightly more advanced 
than those pictured here. Early in his flying career, he was a colonel in 
command of a three-plane air force that saw action in a Central American 
revolution; in 1932 he flew for the Chinese Air Force in the war with Japan 
and was credited with shooting down seven enemy planes. Today, Harry 
is still an expert at “seat-of-the-pants” flying, and he operates the “Sky- 
hawks” school at Sunland to train other pilots in his skill. In addition, he 
leases his fleet of 20 rebuilt planes to movie and television studios, for 
films in which antique aircraft are used. The studios pay the pilot $150 


plus a bonus for hazardous flying, and rent a plane for $250 an hour. 





Bleriot monoplane, rebuilt by Harry 
Provolt from parts once used in 
1909 models, and powered by a 65- 
horsepower Continental engine, has 
a top flying speed of 43 miles an 
hour. Despite its flimsy appearance, 
the original Bleriot was the first 
plane to cross the English Chan- 
nel and the first to top the Alps. 
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Copyright 1959, Ceco Publishing Company 








Rebuilding French Nieuport of World War I After flight, Provolt adjusts motor. He uses Instructing students in his W orld War I combat-flying class, 


fame, Harry carefully inspects the fuse- postwar engine in Fokker, to increase Provolt uses out-of-service Alb trainer. Students 


lage before covering it with new canvas. its reliability for movie assignments. are encouraged to wear the ur n of the 1914-18 period 





Camera crew (right) sets up one of 
the five television cameras that were 
used to picture the 1958 Army-Navy 
game. Technicians worked two days 
to lay cables and to install and 
check equipment. Below, TV engi- 
neers install a super-sensitive mi- 
crophone on roof of stadium; it 
was used to pick up cheers and re- 
sponse of crowd to action on field. 


Telecasters Lindsay Nelson and Harold (“Red”) Grange have 
been describing the excitement of the Army-Navy football 
game to a nationwide audience for the last six years. The 
broadcasting team, backed by a crew of skilled television 
technicians, work as efficiently in their booth atop Municipal 
Stadium in Philadelphia as do the precision-trained service 
academy teams on the playing field. Nelson, a veteran in the 
business, is an expert at rapid and accurate play-by-play de- 
scriptions of the game. His partner, Grange, uses his personal 
knowledge of the sport (he is one of football’s most famous 
players) to add color to the telecast and to predict and outline 
the offensive and defensive strategy of the opposing teams. 
Nelson and Grange arrive in Philadelphia at least two days 
before the game, to familiarize themselves with plays and 
players. On these pages, FRIENDS pictures some of their 


preparations, and those of the TV engineers, for the telecast. 
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In hotel room, Lindsay Nelson (at left) picks up background material on On the field the day before the game, Army coach Earl Blaik 
Navy team from John Cox, sports information director of the naval describes possible Army action for Nelson and Grange (at right). 
academy. Nelson and Grange also studied movies of teams in action. Blaik announced his retirement as coach shortly after the game. 
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BORDER TO BORDER, IS One of 


such as this sunrise scene of a towering peak mirrored in a tranquil lake. 








ur Nation's Most Scenic Highways 


C A WN 


There are many roads in America that offer eye-filling scenery, 
but few can equal U.S. Highway 89 for the diversity and grandeur 
of its attractions—lofty mountains, broad plains, mesa and desert 
country, ancient Indian pueblos, modern cities, thundering water- 
falls, vividly colored canyons. Route 89 runs for some 1,800 miles, 
from Canada through Montana and western Wyoming and across 
the southeast corner of Idaho, then the length of Utah and Ari- 
zona to the Mexican border. A number of the outstanding spec- 
tacles that lie along this route can be seen without leaving the : 
highway; others are only a short side trip off the road. Pictured ( 

here and on the next two pages are a few of the many contrasting J J/DAHO 
scenic areas awaiting the traveler on U.S. 89, to make this high- / jf 


/ 
/f 


way one of America’s finest routes for a sightseeing vacation. 


/ 





Northwest's Great Plains. Along the road in Montana are vast wheatlands 
(above) and cattle ranches. At Great Falls, U.S. 89 crosses the Mis- 
souri River and the historic route of early explorers Lewis and Clark. 


Yi LOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


GRAND TETON 
NATIONAL PARK 
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Salt Lake City. 
famous Mormon buildings 
ernacle, Assembly Hall 


Grand Teton National Park. Majestic mountains rise 
abruptly above the valley through which the high- 
way passes as it cuts through the park from north 
to south. The Teton range is a favorite vacation- 
land for campers, fishermen and mountain climbers, 


pliowstone’s Grand Canyon. One of many natural at- 
actions—geysers, hot springs, waterfalls, timbered 
eights and a variety of wildlife—in the nation’s 
dest and largest National Park is the color- 
1, 1,200-foot-deep gorge of the Yellowstone River. 








Utah’s capital has several 
Temple, 
(above) 
landscaped grounds of its Temple Square. 
(Great Salt Lake is only a few miles west.) 
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(Continued) 





ONE OF OUR NATION’S MOST SCENIC 
HIGHWAYS — continued 





On its way through Arizona, the 


southern section of U.S. 89 offers 


the vacationing motorist a wide 


variety of magnificent scenic areas— 
in addition to those shown here, 
there’s the Painted Desert, Petrified 
Forest. Vermilion Cliffs, Indian cliff 
dwellings, the mining ghost town of 


Jerome, the modern city of Phoenix 
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Zion National Park. In southwestern Utah, U.S. 89 runs just east 
of this region of colorful cliffs and canyons, and about 20 
miles west of equally spectacular Bryce Canyon National Park. 


Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. From Highway 89 in 
Arizona, roads lead to both the North and South Rims 
of this world-famous scenic spectacle. This view shows 
the late-afternoon sun glowing on the canyon walls. 


———— le 


Navajo land. In northeastern Arizona, the road 
traverses the vast Indian reservation, where 
motorists are likely to see colorfully garbed 

i Navajo farmers and their families taking the 
long trail homeward from a trading post. 
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z | Oak Creek Canyon. This scenic region of multi- 
é 4 colored rock formations and green valleys, 
lying along Highway 89-Alternate in cen 
tral Arizona, is noted for its fine year-round 
yy climate as well as the beauty of its setting. 
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é Tumacacori National Monument. Established in 


1691, the adobe mission church, on route 
89 a few miles north of Nogales on the 
U.S.-Mexico border, is a reminder of the 
Southwest’s Spanish heritage (another is 
San Xavier del Bac Mission near Tucson). 





FOR YOUNG HUNTERS, THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION SUGGESTS THESE 


Pointers for Sale Gun Handling 


Many woodlands where hunters roam are safer today than 
in years past, and much of the credit goes to the National 
Rifle Association of America, which sponsors a Hunter 
Safety Course. In nine years, 16.000 volunteer NRA in- 
structors have trained more than 300.000 hunters through- 
out the U. S. in safe gun handling. In 14 states where the 
course is sanctioned by law (young hunters must pass the 
NRA Hunter Safety Course before they can obtain a 
hunting license), outstanding results have been achieved. 
In California. for example, statistics show that youngsters 
who have passed the course are 19 times as safe as those 
who are untrained. In New York, the course has helped to 
bring about a 50 per cent decrease in hunting fatalities. In 
New Hampshire, two consecutive hunting seasons have 
been completed without a shooting death. The four-hour 
course recommended by the NRA includes classroom in- 
struction in guns and ammunition and in hunting sports- 
manship, and a field exercise in which the instructor tests 
his students’ knowledge of safe gun handling under actual 
hunting conditions. Detroiter Harold McMahon, typical of 
the skilled hunters teaching the course, here demonstrates 
with three graduates some important hunting safety rules. 


Unioad and disassemble your gun or put unloaded gun in a 
case when you carry it in a car. After the hunt, 
double-check the weapon to see that it contains no 
shells, then lock gun and ammunition in separate places. 


Unload and “break” gun before climbing a fence. If you are hunting with partners, Crossing a bridge, young hunter remembers to un- 
let one climb over first, then hand guns to him. If hunting alone, slip gun load his gun. Here, he demonstrates proper way 
through fence and lay it on ground, then climb over. The young hunter above, — to carry weapon—he holds fore-end of gun with 
right, who leans his gun against fence as he climbs, demonstrates a bad practice. left hand and small of stock with his right. 





When you stop to rest, place gun flat on ground, un- 
a_ tree. 


loaded 


before you start out again, check gun to see 
or 


that 


it 


never 


has 


not 


lean 


been 


it 


against 


fouled 


by 


dirt 


Then, 


water. 





Respect a gun as if it were 
loaded at all times. It is unsafe 
and careless to allow your 
rifle to point at a member of 
your hunting party, as youth 
at left is showing. Young 
man in center holds his weapon 
in a safe manner—pointed 
forward and down. Instructor 
Harold McMahon reminds 
third hunter to keep trigger 
finger out of the trigger guard 
and to keep the gun safety “on” 
until he is ready to shoot. 
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Shoot with care—a hunter should fire only when he has positively identified his target as 
legal game and has assured himself that no other hunters or domestic animals are in 
the zone of fire. In addition, if you are shooting at a target on water or on a rocky 
hillside, always make certain that no hunter is within range of a ricocheting bullet. 





DINNER WITH A FOREIGN ACCENT 


GOULASH 


For a hearty dish with a fiavor that’s a little bit different, 
try Hungarian-style beef goulash. Here’s an easy-to-make 
recipe: Cut two and one-half pounds of top round of beef 
into one-inch cubes and brown rapidly in shortening that 
has been used also to brown two or three onions. After 
browning, put beef and onions into a deep, heavy pot and 
season with salt, pepper, a tablespoon of paprika, a leaf of 
marjoram and a small clove of garlic (crushed). Cover with 
boiling water and simmer for half an hour. Then add two 
and one-half pounds of well-drained and rinsed sauerkraut 
and let simmer again for another hour, or until both meat 
and sauerkraut are tender. Thicken the sauce with a table- 
spoon of butter creamed with a tablespoon of flour, and 
cook for another 10 minutes. Add a teaspoon of caraway 
seed and serve hot. Goulash goes best with buttered noodles; 
for a change, try sprinkling the noodles with sliced almonds 
or poppy seeds, or both. Serve buttered carrots as a vegetable. 
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Selecting a plane, Laddie Ciafarone, Graham Skea and Carl Barfuss walk the line at Norfolk (Virginia) Naval Air Station. 


THIS OBSOLETE NAVY JET PROVIDES 


ights of Fancy for 


Captive jet, minus its engine. instrument 
panel, guns and gun sights (removed 
by the Navy for security reasons) and 
with its wing dismantled and packed 
separately, attracted attention of onlook- 
ers in every town it passed through on 
its trip from Norfolk to East Orange. 


Hoisting plane off trailer was a rugge 
job for playground maintenance men, 
who had plenty of offers of help, 
however, from neighborhood young 
sters. Board of Recreation of East 
Orange paid the Navy $69 for pack- 
ing the jet on trailer; cost of the 
driver’s time and truck and trailer 
rental was $260. In addition, $50 
was spent to repaint plane and to 
put cement floor in engine housing. 








Young airmen climb to cockpit by means of a rope 
ladder, stand on the wing and crawl through air 
intake of engine on first inspection of their jet. 
Sawdust was spread beneath plane, to prevent 
serious injury in case of an accidental “bail-out.” 


Although the jet based at Elmwood Park playground 
in East Orange, New Jersey, never gets off the ground, 
hundreds of neighborhood youngsters have logged 
many hours of “flight time” in it. The jet, an obsolete 
FOF Cougar. was given to the city’s recreation depart- 
ment by the Navy. The idea of basing a plane on a 
playfie'd originated with Graham Skea, superintendent 
of recreation in East Orange. Several years ago Skea 
installed a cabin cruiser in a city park; the boat was 
so popular with children that he decided a plane would 
be a perfect follow-up. According to Skea, play equip- 
ment of this type stimulates youngsters to use public 
playgrounds, where their energy can be channeled by 
play leaders into other worthwhile activities. Com- 
munity leaders in other cities can obtain a jet for play- 
ground use similar to the one pictured here. For in- 
formation, write to the National Recreation Associa- 


tion. 8 West 8th Street. New York 11. New York. 


Swarming all over the plane, youngsters take off on imaginary flight. Play leaders plan to add baseball bat “cannons” in the nose of the jet. 





here for the 
first time anywhere— 
elegance with economy 


SUPERLATIVE 








Nearest to perfection a low-priced car ever came! 











Elegant 4-Door Impala Sport Sedan 


Here’s new gem-bright beauty, new room to sprawl in and sit tall in. New lean-muscled engine 
economy, new spirit and silence in its going. For fineness of features, for precise craftsmanship— 
for all the things that make a car good to own—the ’60 Chevrolet stands alone in its price field. 


Just wait till you see it. Everything 
about the ’60 Chevy, every styling 


accent, every engineering detail, has 


been polished and refined to a degree of 


perfection never before thought possible 
of a car in Chevrolet’s price class. 
Picture practicality and economy 
(there’s even more of it in a new gas- 
saving V8!) combined with much of the 
luxury and hushed comfort usually 


associated with high-priced automo- 


60 


biles. That’s Chevy for ’60. Its overall 
effect is one of quiet elegance, a 
sophisticated new shape that embodies 
spacious inner dimensions. Space for 
long legs and broad shoulders, with 
sofa-wide seats and even more foot 
room for front seat passengers. Space 
that specializes in family travel! 
Really, you have to see this one up 
close to appreciate its fresh beauty and 


fine workmanship. You have to take a 


turn behind the wheel to know its 


astonishing smoothness and_ almost 
total absence of road hum and vibra- 


tion. We'll 


showing just a bit—but once you’ve 


admit our enthusiasm’s 


dropped into your dealer’s we’re sure 
yours will be, too. There’s nothing like a 
new car—and there’s never been a new car 
like this °60 Chevrolet! 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 


Chevrolet 


Michigan. 


What else 
is new? 
Please turn to page 24 
for a small miracle 





WHEN DAVE BRUBECK PLAYS PIANO 


His 


Composer-pianist Dave Brubeck and the members of his 
quartet have gained great popularity playing a special 
brand of modern jazz that has its roots in classical music 
as well as in Dixieland and swing. Jazzmen and fans alike 
describe Brubeck’s experimental and progressive style in 
one of their most approving terms—far out (translation: 
daring and exciting). A typical Brubeck number begins 
and ends with a pre-arranged melody—a popular tune or 
a classical theme—but the music between the opening and 
closing bars has no precedent. It is completely impro- 


As Brubeck describes it, “Everything we play is 


vised. 


superimposed on the tune, and each chorus is superim- 


azz Is kar Out 


posed on the one before it. If you don’t goof, you're 
obliged to keep going farther out all the time.” One result 
is that the original tune is engulfed in an interweaving of 
melodies and rhythms that often allude to the music of 
old masters and modern “long-hair™ composers, and to 
folk tunes and hymns. The appearance of classical music 
in Brubeck’s work is not an accident. Brubeck, like many 
other jazz musicians. studied with composer Darius Mil- 
haud at Mills College in Oakland. California. Milhaud 
taught Brubeck the classics, but encouraged his pupil 
to go on playing jazz. in the conviction that Brubeck and 


others like him are creating a truly American art form. 
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Practicing at home, the 39-year-old pianist tapes impro- 
visations he'll try to work into his next performance. 


Playing a concert, Brubeck, at 
piano, and Paul Desmond, 
on sax, reflect degree of con- 
centration needed to impro- 
vise together. The quartet’s 
bookings range from concert 
halls to large supper clubs. 


Warming up to a responsive au- 
dience, Brubeck laughs as 
he plays a musical joke 

working a familiar tune into 
his improvising or surprising 
his fellow players with an 
unpredictable change of key. 


Family game at Oakland home is a rare treat for Brubeck. Although he plays his 
longest engagements at nearby San Francisco, he spends six months a year on tour. 
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PICTURES BY FAST-SHOOTING CHEVROLET OWNERS SHOW HOW 


Animals Enliven the Scene 


Four-footed “actors” are natural subjects for photogra- a sharp eye to recognize a good picture possibility, and a 
phers, and these pictures, taken by camera-toting Chevrolet quick trigger-finger to record the action. [f you own a 
owners, illustrate the point. Since animals seldom hold a Chevrolet and have pictures, in black and white or color, 
pose for more than a moment, however, a cameraman needs _ that you’d like to see in FRIENDS, see page 31 for details. 


Stray kitten that wandered into the garden of Frank R. Friberg of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, raptly followed an insect’s movements while the camera clicked. 


Herd of sheep, guided by a Navajo shepherd on the march to a water- 
hole, breaks a trail on the rippled sands of Monument Valley in Utah. 
The picture was taken by Carl Moseley of Huntington Park, California. 














Thirsty horses enjoying a long, cool drink 
were pictured by Mrs. Allen Keller of 
Coarsegold, California, at a favorite fish- 
ing spot a few miles from her home. 


Hungry deer feasting on the fallen apples of a 
neglected orchard in the coastal mountains of 
Sonoma County were surprised just after sun- 
rise by Bart Lauffer of Rutherford, California. 
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In studio carpentry shop, where many pieces of furniture were specially Hunting for small items—ashtrays, vases, cigarette boxes (movie-makers call 
made for Pillow Talk, Ruby Levitt shows a cabinetmaker how a grand — them “action props”)-—Ruby visits the shop of a Hollywood dealer who 
piano must be altered so that it will look “right” in the apartment rents props to movie and TV studios. His store is stocked with thou- 
she is decorating for a successful songwriter (the role played by Rock sands of items, ranging from finger bowls to sturdy umbrella stands. 
Hudson). Ruby decorated 15 different interior sets for the movie Ruby also stopped at an art gallery, where she rented several paintings. 


ve Adds Decor to a Movie Set 


would lend authority to the part. Ruby has decorated the 


Helping Doris Day prepare for her role of an interior deco- 
rator in the movie, Ruby suggests some mannerisms that Hollywood houses of several movie stars in her spare time. 








Ruby Levitt, set decorator 
for a movie studio, selects 


and arranges the furnishings 


and props that make a film 


setting appear true to life 


When Ruby Levitt decorates the interior 
settings for a new movie, she keeps three 
things in mind: The sets must suit the spirit 
and action of the film; the sets must appear 
attractive and realistic on the screen; and 
the furniture must be arranged to permit 
the cameraman maximum freedom to move 
his equipment. Ruby, who has been with 
Universal-International studio for 16 years, 
is one of Hollywood’s top decorators. Her 
work for a movie begins in a conference 
with the set designer and the art director, 
long before actual filming starts. Together, 
they review the script, determine what 
props and furniture are needed and plan 
the decor that will best suit the story. Then, 
decorator Levitt shops for the materials— 
furniture, pictures, draperies, lamps and 
bric-a-brac—that will fit into her design 
scheme. Although her search begins in the 
studio property room, she often has to go 
far afield—to antique shops, furniture 
stores, decorator studios—to find the right 
pieces. Sometimes an item must be specially 
built. Here, she is pictured setting a scene 
for the new Universal-International movie, 
Pillow Talk, which stars Doris Day, Rock 
Hudson, Tony Randall and Thelma Ritter. 


Setting the scene in the songwriter’s apartment (above), Ruby supervises the arrange- 
ment and installation of furniture. Michael Gordon (at left), director of the movie, 


approves a painting selected for 


the set. Hudson and Randall are pictured on 


the finished set below. Note that the piano has been moved from its original 


position; the switch was made 





so that it could be filmed from a better angle. 





NOW! suronaey 
Corvait* 


BY CHEVROLET 
WITH THE ENGINE IN THE 
REAR WHERE IT BELONGS 
IN A COMPACT CAR! * * * 


You have your choice of two Corvairs—this one’s the de luxe Corvair 700. 


The only American car with an airplane-type horizontal engine! 


The only American car with independent suspension at all 4 wheels! 


The only American car with an air-cooled aluminum engine! 


The rumors about this one were right 

but they didn’t go far enough. 
Because here, for the first time, is a 
truly American car that 
retains the ride and 6-passenger com- 


compact 


fort you're used to in a big one. The 
key to this small miracle: America’s 
only rear-mounted aluminum engine— 
a revolutionary 6-cylinder power plant 
that combines compactly with the 
transmission and drive gears in one 
lightweight package. You'll get up to 
30% more miles to a gallon and— 
because this engine is air cooled— 


you ll never need antifreeze. 


Floor is practically flat for more foot 
room. Corvair’s size makes it a joy to 
jockey through traffie and park in 
light spots. Yet its unique Unistrut 
Body by Fisher offers plenty of room 
for 6 And, thanks to 
Corvair’s rear engine, the floor is 
level, 


passengers. 


front and rear, so 


Kasy 


virtually 


there’s generous foot room. 


{ price your budget will appreciate. 
You'll find the most practical thing 
about this new Corvair is its price. 
Visit your Chevrolet dealer soon— 
and see what a wealth of engineering 
a modest amount of money buys! 

Chevrolet Division of General 

Votors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


handling without power assists. Shift- 
ing engine weight to the rear also 
adds extra ground-gripping traction 
and gives better compact car handling 
and braking. And with independent 
suspension at all 4 wheels, Corvair 
rivals much more costly cars in the 
poised, unruffled way it rides. 














foot room. Trunk’s up front—and you 
cost) for added storage space. 


THE FLOOR IS PRACTICALLY FLAT for more 
ive a indy fold ng rear eat (optiona 
combined with transmission and drive gears, is world’s 


I at extra 
ngine, compactly 
with ultra-smooth power of horizontally opposed pistons. And wrapping 
t features is Corvair’s brilliant new styling—pure and simple as moderr 

THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A NEW CAR—AND NO COMPACT CAR LIKE 

R...by CHEVROLET! 








THIS DETROIT COUPLE FOUND THE ROAD TO SUCCESS BY 


Building a Better Rolling Pin 


Jack and Ethelene Davis of Detroit got into the roll- 
ing pin business in 1947, when they learned that the 
pin was one of the war-suspended items that had not 
yet gone into postwar production. Jack, who is an 
engineer, immediately turned out several hundred 
thousand pins. sold them all, and decided that he 
and his wife had found a good business. Today, their 
J. C. Davis Company, with Jack as president and de- 
signer and Ethelene in charge of production and 
shipping, turns out 80 per cent of the world’s supply 
of rolling pins. They credit their success to the fact 
that they make a good pin and to model changes they 
have made in their product. According to Jack: “We 
did some research and found that pins date back to 
1400 in England. When we introduced roller bear- 
ings, two years ago, it was the first major advance in 
rolling pins in all that time.” This year’s “custom- 
built sports model” will feature plastic barrel and 
handles, in a variety of colors, and chrome fittings. 





Production staff turns out 4,000 pins a day—almost a 
million a year—on the plant’s 15-foot-long assem- 
bly line. The pins are sold all over the United States 
and in Central America, South Africa and Europe. 


4 
Chief engineer Jack Davis designs all Handles are installed in this operation by 
the parts that go into his rolling a touch of a button (another Davis-de- 
pin, then places orders for the man- signed invention, intended as a_time- 
ufacture of those parts with various saving device). The company now makes 
suppliers in Michigan and Canada. a pastry board, as a mate for its pin. 





Filling a prescription, Manuel Pino mixes Immortal Root, 


cine hona, dragon’s blood, orange flowers and tequesquite, 
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Medicine Man’s 


ANELA 





Medicine Man meEh ER. 


HARINDO 


SAPO 


Manuel Pino, a registered pharmacist in Gallup, New 


NA 
ISTULA 


Mexico, fills one of the widest assortments of “doctor’s 
prescriptions” of any druggist in the country. For 25 
years Manuel has been preparing compounds of roots, 
herbs and minerals to meet the orders of Hopi. Navajo, 
apache and Zuni medicine men, who come to Gallup RATA 
from all over northern and central Arizona and New : 
Mexico to stock up on a year’s supply of medicine. The 

medicine men give the compounds to their people to 

relieve, for example, coughs, colds, poor blood condi- 

tions, swellings and stomach disorders. Other roots 

and herbs are used at “sings” for the sick and for tra- 

ditional ceremonials. Fastest-moving item in Pino’s 

stock is nape, or rattlesnake root, found in the moun- 

tains of Mexico. The Indians buy about 700 pounds of 


it a year, at $2 a pound. and use it for many purposes, 


Samples of more popular roots and herbs are displayed in window. Visitors to town always manage to stop by Pino’s drugstore. Big- 
Indians often recommend a new compound to their medicine man. gest sales days are in August, during the Inter-Tribal Ceremonies. 
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In stock are 250 varieties of roots, herbs and 
minerals. Manuel gets most of his supply 
from a dealer in Laredo, Texas, who has 
markets all over the Southwest and in 
Mexico, India, Ceylon and South America. 
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On a field trip, Manuel discusses a new supply of roots 
and herbs with a medicine man. The druggist makes 
to keep in touch with his customers. 


frequent trips, 


Searching for 2 new supply of roots, Pino 
explores some scrub growth near Gal- 
lup. His business is a sign of the 
times—years ago, the medicine men 
themselves had to look for supplies to 
be used in combating “evil spirits” 
today, they prefer to shop at Man- 
uel’s “supermarket.” One Hopi med- 
icine man, for example, drives 234 
miles every 15 days to restock supplies. 





“Strip map” of 1850s, vaguely similar to today’s detailed 
touring maps, shows old Tukaido region and the route 
between the two Japanese cities of Tokyo and Kyoto. 
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America as the Japanese pictured it about 1780 bears little resemblance to the true outline of the 
U.S. west coast. Highly imaginative, this map was made during Japan’s Period of Isolation (1637- 
1854), when that country had almost no communication with the western world. In some early 
maps, oriental cartographers, guided only by legend or folklore, showed California as an island. 
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MAPS COLLECTED BY DR. RICHARD RUDOLPH ARE 


Oriental Puzzles for Pathfinders 


Familiar as today’s motorists are with road maps, most of 


them would have a lot of trouble reading the old-time Japa- 
nese maps shown on these pages. To Dr. Richard C. Rudolph, 
professor of oriental languages at the University of Calli- 
fornia in Los Angeles. they present no puzzle. however. Dr. 
Rudolph. who has long been interested in the orient and its 
history. has a collection of more than 200 original Japanese. 
Chinese and Korean maps. most of them two to three centu- 
ries old, which he has found among booksellers and private 
collectors in the orient during numerous trips to Asia on 
scholarly and archeological missions. He is pictured at the 
left studying one of his ancient oriental maps. They are hand 
block-printed. vividly colored by vegetable pigments. fre- 
quently ornamented with interesting stylized drawings, and 
they are stili quite readable (to him) despite their great age. 








Century-old map of Nagasaki includes com- 
pass showing north at the right, instead 
of the top, as on modern maps (this 
was common among Japanese and Chi- 
nese map-makers years ago). It is deco- 
rated with stylized drawings of Rus- 
sian ships in the harbor. The legend 
at the upper right gives information 
about the Russian navy—number of 
ships, size, equipment and armament. 





Bird's-eye view of Japan in 1820 presented mountains and harbors graphically rather than sym 
bolically, as if the viewer were looking from an airplane window. This method. often 
used by oriental map-makers, made the map easy to read as well as attractive to look at. 
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“Street map” showing section of old Owari Prov- 
ince of Japan in 1872 represented rivers, roads 
and other landmarks quite accurately, unlike 
the Japanese conception of the outside world. 





Traffic Signals Are Getting “Brighter 


Grillwork in new traffic signal (above) elimi 
nates “sun phantom” effect, in which the 
rays strike the signal in 
way that stop, go and caution lights ap 
pear to be shining at the same time (as 
in the old traffic signal, pictured at the 
right). The new “walk” signal is intended 
to help reduce pedestrian traffic accidents 


sun’s such a 


Camouflaged signal on corner post is partially hidden in maze of neon signs. 
In addition, the signal is often concealed by trucks and buses, and, 
as a result, a motorist can miss the light and cause an accident. 
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New and improved traffic lights are now 
being installed on many city streets to 


provide motorists better “readability” 


To cut down accidents on city streets, traffic safety 
engineers all over the country have been building ex- 
pressways, widening and re-paving roadways and paint- 
ing traffic lane and crosswalk markers. Now, they’re 
taking a second look at traffic signals. In Detroit, for 
example, driving safety experts found that a large 
number of accidents at night are caused by drivers who 
fail to observe a traffic signal mounted on a corner 
post. because it is hidden in a maze of neon lights 
or concealed by other traffic signs. In addition. the 
engineers learned that many accidents happen when the 
a certain angle which 
all the 
are on at the same time. 


sun’s rays strike a signal at 


causes the motorist to have the illusion that 
lights 


To help eliminate these causes of accidents, Detroit’s 


-red, amber and green 


Public Lighting Commission is installing many new sig- 
nals and modernizing existing lights. The “old” and the 


“new” in the city’s traffic signals are pictured here. 


High over the street, this new traffic signal is visible to all 
motorists approaching the intersection. Traffic safety officials 
report that the new signals have helped to save many lives. 





HOBBIES 


Adding spice to the life of Mrs. Josephine Roach of 
Newton, Massachusetts, is her pastime of collecting 
salt and pepper shakers. During the last six years 
she has accumulated 600 sets, many of them of un- 
usual shape and color, from all over the U.S. Mrs. 
Roach says, "| need about eight hours to clean them." 


| 
J. Wesley Baleria of Whittier, California, who is 
pictured holding a letter he received from Albert 
Einstein, has collected 5,000 autographs of world- 
famous people during the last 26 years. Wes says that 
he gets results by sending a warm personal letter 
to each celebrity whose signature he requests. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Chic Donchin. 4-5, Werner Wolff—Black 
Star. 6, Ruth Steel. 7, Joe Clark (left center); 
Reynard Braak (bottom /eft); Allan L. Horvath 
(bottom center); Cal Bernstein—Black Star 
(bottom right). 8, Bob Smaliman (left); Rob- 
ert Maschke (right). 9, Kosti Ruohomaa— 
Black Star (top right); Leonard Nadel (right 
center); Marguerite Johnson (bottom right). 
10-11, Joe Clark. 12-13, Bob Smallman. 14-15, 
Joe Covello—Black Star. 18-19, Cal Bernstein 
—Black Star. 22, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 23, Lou 
Jacobs, Jr. (top); Universal Pictures Co. (bot- 
tom). 25, Joe Clark. 26-27, Leonard Nadel. 
28-29, Cal Bernstein—Black Star. 30, Norma 
Kubala and Sidney Bonnick. 31, Wide World 
(top left). 














Sharing his hobby with others gives great satisfaction 
to C. S. Hunsinger of Flat Rock, Ohio. For more than 
30 years he has been collecting inspirational mot- 
toes and reprinting them on cards. He estimates that 
he has printed, mailed and posted more than 600,000 
cards—6,000 different mottoes—during this time. 





Kriends 


A flight of ducks winging 
their way over a marsh on a 
cold, clear November morn- 
ing is certain to quicken the 
pulse of a hunter. Our cover 
photograph this month is by 
David W.Corson, from Shostal. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











*"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Your dealer’s set to serve you better than ever in ’60! 


In fact, things have been moving like ‘60’ at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s for some time now—all aimed at 
preparing the most efficient, helpful sales and service 
assistance possible for the coming model year. 

His salesmen have been well trained on the wealth of 
new features introduced by the 1960 line—the sumptuous 
full-size Chevy, the compact new Corvair and the years- 
advanced Chevrolet truck fleet. 

His service personnel have been factory trained and are 
qualified to keep the new 1960 Chevrolet cars and trucks 


~ 


in their finest working order. 

This, of course, is the kind of conscientious preparation 
you expect from a_ well-established businessman who 
plans to be a member of your community for a long 
time to come. And it’s just one of the ways your dealer 
helps make your community a better place in which to 
live, work and buy the things you need. 

You are invited to drop in and look around. We think 
you'll be impressed by the new models. And just as 
impressed by the men who sell and service them. 


—_— 


Building a better community is your Chevrolet dealer’s business/sending you FRIENDS Magazine is another way your 
Chevrolet dealer takes part in his community. If you enjoy FRIENDS, he’d be delighted to hear from you. Here are his address and phone number. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 


for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company; , ,.. 





